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more peculiar propensity to poetry; and there is a poem now extant,
made by him when a boy, in tetra-meter verse, called Pontius Glaucus,
And afterwards, when he applied himself more curiously to these ac-
complishments, he had the name of being not only the best orator,
but also the best poet of Rome. And the glory of his rhetoric still
remains, xiothwithstanding the many new modes in speaking since
his time; but his verses are forgotten and out of all repute, so many
ingenious poets have followed him.
Leaving his juvenile studies, he became an auditor of Philo the
Academic, whom the Romans, above all the other scholars of Clito-
machus, admired for his eloquence and loved for this character. He
also sought the company of the Mucii, who were eminent states-
men and leaders in the senate, and acquired from them a knowledge of
the laws. For some short time he served in arms under Sylla, in,
the Marsian war. But perceiving the commonwealth running into
factions, and from faction all things tending to an absolute-monarchy,
he betook himself to a retired and contemplative life, and conversing
with the learned Greeks, devoted himself to study, till Sylla had ob-
tained the government, and the commonwealth was in some kind of
settlement.
At this time, Chrysogonus, Sylla* s emancipated slave, having laid an
information about an estate belonging to one who was said to have
been put to death by proscription, had bought it himself for two
thousand drachmas. And when Roscius, the son and heir of the
dead, complained and demonstrated the estate to be worth two hun-
dred and fifty talents, Sylla took it angrily to have his actions ques-
tioned, and preferred a process against Roscius for the murder of
his father, Chrysogonus managing the evidence. None of the ad-
vocates durst assist him, but, fearing the cruelty of Sylla, avoided
the cause. The young man, being thus deserted, came for refuge to
Cicero. Cicero's friends encouraged him, saying he was not likely
ever to have a fairer and more honorable introduction to public life;
he therefore undertook the defense, carried the cause, and got much
renown for It.
But fearing Sylla, he traveled into Greece, and gave it out that
he did so for the benefit of his health. And indeed he was lean and
meagre, and had such a weakness in his stomach that he could take
nothing but a spare and thin diet, and that not till late in the evening.
His voice was loud and good, but so harsh and unmanaged that in
vehemence and heat of speaking he always raised it to so high a
tone that there seemed to be reason to fear about his health.
When he came to Athens, he was a hearer of Antiochus of Ascalon,
with whose fluency and elegance of diction he was much taken, al-
though he did not approve of his innovations in doctrine. For
Antiochus had now fallen off from the New Academy, as they call